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THE NATIONAL LEDGER. 
THERE is no more fascinating volume to a suc- 
cessful merchant than his ledger, a book which 
contains the record of his energy and persever- 
ance, and on whose pages are summed up the 
numerous items which form the foundation of 
the golden superstructure he has raised. John 
Bull’s Ledger, in the shape of a modest tenpenny 
blue-book entitled ‘The Finance Accounts of the 
United Kingdom,’ has recently been issued from 
the offices of Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode, the 
Queen’s printers, and in its pages of closely tabu- 
lated figures there is a story of successful business 
which should make it very acceptable reading 
to the British taxpayer. Few persons, however, 
care to wade through a mass of figures and tabu- 
lated statements, and we shall therefore refrain 
from going into the vast details of the debtor 
and creditor account of the immense total of 
nearly one hundred millions of money which 
represents the income and expenditure of that 
portion of the British Empire over which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has power for good 
and evil. We shall state a few of the larger facts 
with reference to this vast sum, and then lay 
before our readers some of the remarkable items 
which go to build up on one side or the other 
the colossal account of the ‘ business’ recorded in 
the National Ledger. 

In spite of the Chancellor’s sweeping fiscal 
reforms, it appears that the Custom-houses of 
the United Kingdom still collect the handsome 
sum of nineteen millions a year, and the Excise 
not less than twenty-seven millions. The Post- 
office shows a gross revenue of seven millions, 
notwithstanding the alterations which are being 
continually carried out, and the fact that several 
millions have been sunk as capital for the pro- 
vision of better rates of pay to the telegraphists 
and letter-carriers. 

The Income Tax was bringing in no less a 
sum than ten millions before the recent increase 
on account of the Egyptian Expedition; while 
the sale of stamps realised the sum of twelve 


millions. The other side of the account shows 
how nearly all these millions go to pay for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service ; but in the hands 
of a skilful Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
national expenditure is rarely, if ever, permitted 
to exceed the national income. The grand total 
for the Army and Navy is twenty-six millions 
three hundred and seventy thousand pounds ; 
that for the Civil Service, fifteen millions ; inte- 
rest of National Debt, twenty-eight millions two 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds; the Afghan 
War instalment, five hundred thousand pounds ; 
the Transvaal expenses, four hundred thousand ; 
and the Zulu War, one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand pounds. There is also a payment of 
ten thousand pounds for ‘ Secret Service.’ 

Having thus briefly described the colossal part 
of the debt and credit sides of this wonderful 
account, we will now proceed to ‘take stock’ of 
some of the items which go to make up the 
grand total, and the somewhat singular and 
interesting nature of which may not, perhaps, 
be generally known. 

Readers of the daily papers must have often 
noticed that ever and anon there appears in them 
a paragraph, inserted in some corner of the 
journals, to the effect that ‘the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer begs to acknowledge the receipt of 
two halves of a five-pound note from A. B. on 
account of Income Tax.’ This is termed Con- 
science-money, and amounted last year to no less 
a sum than five thousand three hundred and 
forty-six pounds. The Suez Canal shares brought 
in at five per cent., two hundred thousand pounds ; 
while the Colonies contributed the sum of two 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds towards 
our national defences. 

Few people are aware of the fact that in 
return for permission to issue a paper currency, 
the Bank of England pays into the Exchequer 
an annual sum of one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand five hundred and seventy-eight pounds. 
The coinage of silver at the Mint last year brought 
in a profit of one hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand pounds, and the bronze coinage nearly 
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thirty-one thousand pounds. Sovereigns are, it 
appears, coined gratuitously; while no less a 
sum than four hundred and eighty-four pounds 
in old copper coin was melted down for alloy. 
Even the sweepings of the Mint floors brought 
into the Exchequer the sum of six hundred and 
thirty-four pounds five shillings and eleven- 
pence. 

We are somewhat surprised to find an item 
of eleven hundred pounds accruing to the Crown 
on account of some guano islands of which the 
nation appears to be the proprietor ; while ‘small 
branches of the hereditary revenue’ —whatever 
these may mean—are credited with the sum of 
twenty-eight thousand pounds per annum. 

As all ‘wrecks and derelicts’ upon the coasts 
of the United Kingdom are claimed by the 
Crown, the national income from this source is 
augmented by the sum of one hundred and sixty- 
nine pounds eleven and ninepence. This small 
sum is in itself a practical testimonial to the 
excellence of the work carried on by the National 
Lifeboat Institution. Beside this, the rights and 
interests of the Crown in the foreshores of the 
kingdom brought in last year two hundred and 
seventy-six pounds seventeen shillings and nine- 
pence. 

Passports are evidently far from being as 
obsolete as some persons think, for no less than 
four thousand were issued by the Foreign Office 
during the year, the fees on which amounted to 
four hundred and nine pounds. Our consuls 
abroad paid into the national Exchequer through 
the Foreign Office nearly fifty-two thousand 
pounds on account of fees received by them in 
the exercise of their consular duties. 

One interesting item in this long account is 
that of the Tower of London, which is credited 
with the sum of two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-six pounds on account of the fees paid 
by visitors to view the Crown jewels and 
armouries, &. Another item stands for ‘Fees 
of Honour’ in the Queen’s Household, by which 
is probably meant the fines inflicted on its 
members for disregarding certain rules of etiquette 
or propriety. The sum credited to this source 
was last year fifty-five pounds eleven shillings 
and sixpence. Another item in connection with 
the Royal Household is the ‘Contributions for 
Keys,’ which consists of small payments made 
by privileged individuals for admittance into the 
royal precincts of the various palace-grounds and 
demesnes. This and various other items, such as 
‘Grazing and other rents, venison fees, receipts 
for old materials [rags and bones?], timber, and 
live-stock,’ together produce the respectable sum 
of five thousand and forty pounds. 

The wages and effects of deceased seamen revert 
to the Crown if not claimed within six years ; 
and it may be imagined that the sum invested 
on this account must be very large, seeing that 
the interest alone brought in eleven hundred 


pounds last year. 


We will close our list of items on the debit side 
of the National Ledger with those standing under 
the head of ‘Convict Labour.’ The Exchequer 
received during the past year a sum of two thou- 
sand three hundred pounds on account of profits 
on farms cultivated by convicts, and the large 
sum of sixteen thousand pounds for profits on 
convict manufactures, exclusive of another sum 
of eight thousand eight hundred pounds for 
‘profits on prisoners’ labour.’ 

On turning to the Credit side of the Ledger, 
we find ourselves floundering among a mighty 
host of state pensioners, some of a perpetual 
nature and others but temporary. As a hand- 
some item of compensation for the ‘abolition of 
office” we may en passant quote the case of the 
Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall and _ his 


deputy, who receive for ‘loss of office on the | 


abolition of the duties on the coinage of tin, 
&e., an annual allowance of seventeen thousand 
pounds ! 

The Royal Family of course head the list of 
annuitants, commencing with the Crown Princess 
of Germany (Princess Royal), eight thousand 

ounds, and ending with the Princess M 
of Teck), who receives two 
The whole amount under this head, not including 
of course the amounts granted this year on the 
marriage of the Duke of Albany, is one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand pounds. 

Next in order come the Civil List pensions, 
which amount in the aggregate to the sum of 
twenty-two thousand five hundred and eighty- 
nine pounds. The names of the recipients of 
these pensions are not given, probably on account 
of the number, as there must be quite an army 
of them, seeing that not more than twelve hundred 
pounds per annum is granted to the Crown by 
parliament for this Thirty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-six pounds per annum 
is absorbed by the pensions for distinguished 
military services. At the head of this list stands 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, to whom and 
to whose descendants ‘for ever’ parliament granted 
the yearly sum of four thousand pounds, beside a 
splendid palace to live in and estates around it, 
Lord Napier of Magdala closes the list with a 
aap of two thousand pounds, which is to last 
or two lives only. 

Twenty thousand four hundred and thirty-four 

unds per annum is the amount absorbed by 

litical and Civil Service pensioners, amongst 
whom for the last time will re the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, Sir George Grey, Mr Milner Gibson, 
and Mr Spencer Walpole. In this list, the man 
who gets the most handsome allowance is Lord 
Clarence Paget, who receives a pension of twelve 
hundred pounds per annum as an ex-First Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, in addition to his retired 
pay of two guineas a day as a vice-admiral. The 
veteran Corn-law abolitionist, Mr C. P. Villiers, 
also draws a pension of twelve hundred a year 
as an ex-Cabinet minister. 

Forty-one thousand pounds is the amount of 
the pensions awarded for judicial services to the 
state, the names of three Lord Chancellors, at five 
thousand a year each—namely, Lords Cairns, 
Hatherley, and Selborne, being on last year’s list. 
Lord Hatherley has since died; and Lord Sel- 
borne, being Mr Gladstone’s present Lord Chan- 
cellor, of course receives a salary of ten thousand 
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pounds, the pension being suspended in the mean- 
time. This does not rom oem Treland, which has 
a Judicial pension list of over twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds. 

It is rather amusing to see with what arith- 
metical precision the pension is stopped by the 
Treasury on the day of decease; not a fraction 
more than was absolutely due to the departed 
pensioner being paid to his heirs or adminis- 

to: 


trators. 

The heredi pensions to the heirs of the 
Duke of Schomberg, which Thackeray ridiculed 
in his ballad of the Battle of Limerick, and 
amounting to nine hundred and eighty-four 
pounds, still appear in that portion of the list 
which may be termed a collection of ‘curiosities.’ 
The heirs and representatives of the founder of 
the Quaker City, Mr Penn, still receive the pension 
of four thousand pounds per annum granted them 
by parliament ‘for ever.’ The Earl of Kinnoull 
receives a pension of one thousand six hundred 
and twenty pounds four shillings, on account of 
certain ‘four-and-a-half-per-cent. duties,’ in addi- 
tion to an hereditary pension granted to one of 
his ancestors by King Charles Il. 

Many persons ‘are still living and enjoying 

nsions eo them in the reigns.of George III., 

rge IV., and William IV. ; whilst there is also 
a payment of thirty-two pounds six shillings and 
fourpence to ‘persons who sufferéd by the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798” Altogether, the gross amount 
for pensions and annuities is over three hundred 
thousand pounds, which is, after all, but a small 
amount compared with that wonderful income 
of nearly a oe millions sterling, which is 
shown on the debit side of the National Ledger as 
the result of the untiring industry and splendid 
_ of the inhabitants of the British 

es. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—‘ALL IS READY, SAID VAL 
QUIETLY. ‘TELL YOUR MISTRESS.’ 


Ir was the last night in June, and a score of 
jovial yo gentlemen were making merry at 
umby Hall There were two elders with them 
—Mr Lumby and Mr Jolly, and but one of the 
invited guests was absent. The ladies staymg 
at the Hall to attend the morrow’s ceremony 
were a little aggrieved by the bachelor party, 
and the drawing-room was dull. ‘The general 
feminine opinion was unfavourable to Mr Lumby’s 
rojection; but the old gentleman himself was 
in high-feather amongst the young fellows 
gathered about his son, and knew nothing of 
the muffled petticoat rebellion, He was growing 
stronger every day, and had already, without 
much mental difficulty, gone through terms of 
settlement with the lawyer, making over half 
his share in the City House to Gerard. He sat 
there and sipped a — of wine, and chatted 
gaily, if somewhat childishly, for a time, and 
then withdrew, leaving the bride’s father to keep 
the younger blood in order, if it should need a 
restraining hand. The elder Jolly was glorious, 
and had assumed so juvenile an air, that beside 
the bald-headed Reginald he looked young, 


and the two might almost have changed relation- 


‘Where on earth is Val Strange?’ cried Gerard. 
‘Don’t any of you men know?’ 

‘There ’s been something odd about Val lately,’ 
said one of the guests ; ‘I began to think yester- 
day that he had a tile loose.’ 

ginald thought that possibly he might be 
able to throw a little light on the reason of Val’s 
absence. If you love a woman yourself, it is 
not altogether easy at the last moment of losing 
her to congratulate the man who carries her 
away from you; and the difficulty seemed likely 
to be increased when the congratulations were 
expected to extend over the time occupied by 
a dinner and an evening meeting like the present. 
So that, knowing what he did, it would have 
been easy to explain Val’s late eccentric conduct 
—if it had not been impossible to offer such an 
explanation. 

At this sort of gathering there are generally 
one or two people who are eager to make speeches. 
The elder Jolly was absolutely overflowing with 
Disraelian eloquence, but he had to save himself 
for the effort of the morrow. He had written 
his speech, and had committed it to memory ; and 
it was his belief that this oratorical effort, when 
it came to be produced would sparkle like fire- 
works. The audience would include a good 
many of the county magnates, and he felt that 
they would be almost worthy to listen to his 
earefully-prepared impromptus. bashfully- 
eager gentleman in a corner was being urged 
by his companions to rise; and had at length, 
in spite of himself, given so decided a negative, 
that the attempt to persuade him had been 
almost abandoned, when Mr Jolly, discerning 
that beyond a doubt the tide of speechmaking, 
if it once set in, would drift his way, burned so 
eagerly for a chance, that he beat a tumbler upon 
the table and cried: ‘Gentlemen, Mr Whetham 
is longing to address us.’ The Cicero of the 
corner coterie being thus publicly signalled-out for 
attention arose, smiled vacuously, played in a 
dégagé fashion with his watch-chain, and with 
a curious springy motion in the legs, unburdened 
his soul in manner en ‘Gentlemen all. 
And Mr Jolly. Had extreme happiness—knowing 
—friend—Lumby—years. No _ hesitation—saying 
—admirable fellow—calculated—perform— duties 
—citizen—most satisfactory manner. Call upon you 
—therefore—drink his health—musical honours. 
Really sorry—can’t express—feelings—overwhelm- 
ing at the moment—more flowing language. 
Gentlemen, Mr Gerard Lumby.’ hen he sat 
down, and wondered where his speech had gone 
to, and whilst he wondered, the toast was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and the young entlemen assem- 
bled sang, For he’s a jolly g ellow, with such 
heartiness that the startled domestics rose in the 
servants’ hall, and the ladies in the drawing- 
room looked at each other in amazement. y 
Farham, relict of Sir Samuel, late of Mincing 
Lane, and mother-in-law to George Lumby, 
murmured to her married daughter that it was 
really like a tavern, and fell into a stony con- 
templation of the wall-paper, from which she 
was aroused with difficulty. She said afterwards, 
in view of the events of the night, that she had 
quite expected a judgment. 

Gerard returned thanks with hearty brevity, 
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and then somebody proposed the health of the 
bride. He was a very young gentleman, with 
a habit of saying in the duller portions of his 
oration—‘ In short, gentlemen, as the poet says’— 
and at these moments the guests looked towards 
him with a look as of awakening interest. But 
as he always forgot what the poet said and toiled 
off into prose, they settled back again in a manner 
disconcerting to the speaker’s feelings. Finally, 
when the young gentleman had made half-a-dozen 
abortive efforts to recall the poet’s utterances, 
he sat down ; and the guests cheered for the bride, 
and drank her health with much ardour; and 
Mr Jolly arose. It was one of those supreme 
moments of temptation which occur not more 
than once in a lifetime, and he yielded. He spoke 
the speech he had prepared for the wedding 
breakfast ; and having delivered himself, sat down 
and contemplated the draft which would be 
made upon him in twelve hours’ time, and he 
a mental bankrupt. After such an effort as he 
had already made, he knew that great things 
would be expected of him. He had fired his 
few de joie a day too soon, and the consciousness 
that he had no powder left, was indescribably 
depressing. He felt that the reputation he had 
already created would be fatal to him. But 
suddenly a ray of light illumined his mind, and he 
became tranquil and even happy. He resolved that 
he would be too much affected to say anything ! 


‘When the cat’s away the mice will play,’ said 
Hiram Search to himself as he stepped forth from 
the gates of Lumby Hall into the softly-clouded 
summer night. ‘They'll prob’ly be rather lively 
over at the Grange this evening, an’ I'll just 
walk over an’ have a look at Mary.’ He lit a 
pipe, and walked comfortably, thinking of the 
morrow’s wedding and the improvement it 
brought in his own chances. He would not be 
single much longer, though he was less in a hurry 
to marry than he had been. Not because his 
affections had in the least degree cooled, but 
because Mary was now provided for, and the old 
reason for desiring at once to assume a position 
in which he could protect her had been removed. 
As members of one household, they would be 
together, and Hiram looked forward to a period 
of courtship which bade fair to be extremely 
pleasant. He had got over half his walk, when 
the moon shone out suddenly with so charming 
a lustre that he paused to observe it. As the 
cloud which had hitherto obscured the fullness of 
her splendour slowly sailed away, moved by some 
wind too high for him to feel its faintest lesa, 
the broad silver light seemed bit by bit to drive 
back the shadow over the fields towards the sea. 
The moonbeams with that wall of retreating 
darkness beyond them made the distance dimmer 
than it had been, and almost shut the water from 
sight. But suddenly they touched and silvered 
the foam of the little breakers on the sand of the 
bay, and passed along as if floating out to sea, 
and in the midst of the belt of light he discerned 
the snowy sail of a vessel as it rounded Daffin 
Head. ‘I guess that’s Mr Strange’s yacht,’ said 
Hiram to himself. The little craft had been 
wr ap. a good deal about the coast for the past 
week or two; and Hiram, like the rest of the 
inhabitants of those parts, had become familiar 
with her aspect. 


In the mind of a fanciful man, thousands of 
odd little premonitions which never come to any- 
thing, rise and float about and go again, to be 
forgotten. But if ever by chance one of these 
idle fancies is fulfilled, it becomes memorable, and 
erects itself into a precedent. Perhaps to Hiram’s 
mind there was an unrecognised sense of some- 
thing furtive suddenly revealed in the little 
craft stealing round the headland in the mist of 
night and being thus made visible. He had 
taken a dislike to Val Strange, and he had been 
exercised by the discovery of the photograph. 
There had been a latent feeling of resentment in 
his mind that evening at Val’s absence from his 
friend’s dinner-party, and Hiram had been inclined 
to think that Mr Strange was ‘hankering ’—that 
was his phrase—‘after the boss’s little gell’ 
Being thus predisposed to think ill of Mr Strange, 
and having some ground for suspicion already, 
he absolutely surmised that the Mew’s-wing might 
be hanging about to carry off Constance. He 
smiled at the thought, and pooh-poohed it, and 
put it away, as being altogether too preposterous 
to be believed in. And yet it had a sort of hold 
upon him, and made him feel unhappy and 
discontented with himself. 

‘If there should be anythin’ in it,’ he said at last, 
‘what a dog I should feel if I’d neglected this 
curious kind o’ warnin’, Does seem kind of like 
a warnin’, somehow. Such things hev been, I 
know. Why, Hiram, s’pose you make a fool of 
yourself, and look into this matter. ’Twon’t be the 
first time you’ve gone a fool’s arrand, and nobody 
need know what an ass you are. You ain’t afraid 
o me laughing at you, air you, Hiram?’ He 
walked on swiftly ; and bodily motion adding, as 
it often does, to mental excitement, he grew out 
of the cheerfully cynical mood in which he had 
started, and came to something like genuine fear 
and earnestness. When he saw the lights of the 
Grange, he chose the turfy side of the lane rather 
than the resounding road, and ran crouching along 
as if he were hunting something. Near the gates 
he paused, and a voice struck upon his ear. His 
heart began to beat, and he clenched his teeth 
and his hands and listened. The excitement he 
was in was more than nine-tenths self-created, 
and he knew it, and rather scorned himself for it. 
Strain his ears as he would, he could hear no 
more than the murmur of the voice, and could 
not make out a spoken word, until, to his 
complete surprise, he heard his own name, 
singularly coupled. Two words came clearly— 
‘Marry Hiram’—and then the voice went hum- 
ming on again inaudibly. ‘Marry Hiram?’ 
thought the listener, ‘Am I dreamin’? What 
on airth is this?’ He crept nearer, and heard 
the voice more clearly. ; 

‘You must know,’ it said in low and urgent 
tones, ‘that unless she has a female companion, 
she will be laid open to such scandalous suspicions 
that there will be no removing them. You will 
have no ae: It is not in your power 
to prevent her from going. I will land you at 
Swansea to-morrow ; and directly after the wed- 
ding, you can return; and with five hundred 
pounds in hand, you can marry at once. Think, 
a foolish girl, how few the chances you are 

ikely to have of making so much money.’ 


Hiram needed no sight of the speaker to 


know that it was Val Strange. He seemed in 
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a very whirlpool of amazement, and could 
scarcely believe that his premonition was coming 
true, clearly as he heard the words and plainly 
as they carried their own meaning. 

‘Oh, said another voice, and though Hiram 
was prepared to hear it, he started at it, so that 
he almost betrayed his presence, ‘Hiram would 
never forgive me—never! He is fond of Mr 
Lumby, and he spoke of him many a time 
before he went into his service. And, O Mr 
Strange, you have been very kind to me’—(What 
was this? asked the listener, with a new madness 
in his veins)—‘but is it fair to run away with 
her the day before the wedding ?’ 

‘Will you come?’ asked Val impatiently. 
‘Yes, or no. Five hundred pounds—think what 
it means—wealthy friends for life, who will 
never forget the service you have done them— 
think what it means. Will you come?’ 

‘O Mr Strange,’ cried Mary, ‘I dare not. It 
all seems wicked, and Hiram would never for- 
give me.’ 

‘You are not so grateful as you pretended to 
be, said Val, under his breath, but with anger 
in his tones. ‘You might never have seen 
Hiram again but for me. What would you 
have done if I had not befriended you at 
Southampton ?’ 

The listener in the midst of his amazement 
breathed more freely. He had heard that story. 
So Val Strange was the unknown _ benefactor 
upon whom he had so often called down bless- 
ings in his heart. It softened somewhat the 
rage he felt against him. 

‘If it were not for Hiram, cried the girl. 

‘Hush!’ said Val. ‘Do not speak so loud. 
Come, decide. Your mistress will not move 
without you; and if you will not come, you 
have wrecked her life for ever. Ask what you 
will. If you are trying to make the terms for 
such a trifling service higher, ask what you 
will, Think what this foolish delay may mean. 
Will you come ?’ 

‘No, said the girl, but in a voice in which 
the listener could read a tone of yielding. He 
crept nearer, until he laid a hand upon the gray 
stone of the gateway pillar. The gates were open, 
and the pair stood just within them. Val pressed 
the yielding girl harder. 

‘Suppose somebody tried to make you marry 
aman you did not love, and Hiram wanted to 
save you and to take you away, would that be 
wicked? And if you had a friend who was too 
hard-hearted to come with you and save you 
from scandal, would you forgive her ?’ 

‘T will go,’ said little Mary. 

‘No,’ said Hiram, stepping into the moonlight ; 
‘IT reckon you won't.’ 

They stood astounded before him. Mary 
shrieked, and ran towards the house; but Val 
was rooted to the spot he stood on. For one 
awful moment he expected Gerard’s form to 
Fd behind Hiram’s, and almost listened for 
the reproaches of the friend he had endeavoured 
to betray. But he was no coward after all, and 
his nerves sprang up like steel as he faced the 
intruder. 

‘What brings you here?’ he asked. 

‘I can’t speak lightly of sacred things, Mr 
Valentine Strange, said Hiram; ‘and I won't 
say what hand guided me here to stop your 


villainy. But I’m here in time. Drop it. I 
shan’t ae my master’s faithful heart by telling 
him the plot I lighted on. But I score off you. 
I do now, re’ly,’ 

‘Do you?’ said Val with desperate softness, 
toying with something that hung at his watch- 
— and glittered in the moonlight. ‘Are you 
sure }” 

‘I’m sure of this much, anyway,’ said Hiram, 
drawling on the words—‘I p clear out o 
this “fore you do, an’ it'll bother you to take 
my boss’s gell away while I stand by. Val 
raised the glittering something to his lips and 
blew a soft clear whistle. Quick as lightnin 
Hiram leaped at him, and though too late to chee 
the call, he gripped his wrists like iron, and began 
to haul him down the carriage-way, resolved 
on holding him and alarming the household. 
They could not all be.in the lot, and some of 
the men-servants would surely be ready to do a 
little for the honour of the house they served. 

‘Come here and help me,’ said Val in a soft 
and quiet voice. ‘Hold this fellow, and do not 
let him go, till we are safe on board.’ Before 
the words had left his lips, Hiram released his 
hands and struck him down. Turning, he saw 
three seamen in the gateway, and grasped the 
whole situation in a flash. It would take the 
yacht an hour to round the headland, and he 
felt sure that he could reach Lumby Hall in 
a quarter of an hour. That would give time 
to alarm Gerard, to saddle horses, and to gallo 
here and intercept the flight, or even to pu 
out and board the yacht. He stood a second, 
and then burst past them at a leap, and recover- 
ing from a stumble in the road which had almost 
wrecked his purpose, he sped down the lane like 
an arrow. 

Val was on his feet again. ‘Follow him!’ he 
cried. ‘Double across the fields, and stop him 
at any cost. He is making for Lumby Hall, 
he panted, running beside his men, already in 

ursuit. ‘This way, and you will cut him off 
fore he reaches Welbeck Bay.’ ; 

But as they broke through the hedge, they saw 
that Hiram, nearly a hundred yards ahead, had 
shot through a gap, and was taking advantage 
of the short-cut home. He ran like a hare, and 
at every stride increased the distance between 
himself and his pursuers. Val called them off, 
and they came back breathing heavily, from the 
brief burst they had made. 

‘You have the luggage?’ he asked.—One of 
them answered ‘Yes’—‘Run down with it to 
the boat at once. Two of you can carry it.—You, 
Thomson, stay behind with me, and take care 
of the maid.’ It was evident that he had taken 
the crew of the yacht into his confidence, and 

robable that he had even feared some failure 
in his plans. The two men set briskly off; and 
Val, Ieaving the third at a little distance from 
the gateway, walked down the drive, stopping a 
moment to adjust his disordered dress, e back 
of the house was in complete darkness as he 
passed it, but there was a sound of laughter in 
the servants’ quarters. He went by lightly, 
and entered at the open windows of the dining- 
room. There he found Mary. She was crying 
bitterly, but with little noise. 

‘All is ready, said Val quietly. ‘Tell your 
mistress.’ 
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‘I dare not go,’ sobbed the girl. 

‘Your master will be here in half an hour, 
he answered ; ‘and he will know that you were 
in the plot. You must go—you dare not stay,’ 
The girl wrung her hands, and stood irresolute.— 
‘Go!’ he said sternly; and she obeyed him. A 
minute later, Constance glided into the room with 
the maid behind her. Her hand, as she laid 
it on Val’s arm, trembled as a steel spring vibrates 
when shaken ; but without a word on either side 
they stepped on to the lawn, and Mary followed, 
travelling the Primrose Way like her betters, and 
like them, finding it unpleasant, and less smooth 
than downright honour’s roughest footpath. They 
glided noiselessly round the house, and noiselessly 
along the gravelled carriage-drive. There, at the 
gate the seaman came from the shadows and gave 
an arm to the weeping maid. Once in the lane, 
Constance walked with a firm step ; but the high- 
strung tremor of her hand warned Val against 
addressing her. Ten minutes’ walking brought 


them to the shore, and they could see the boat | him 


that awaited them. Constance knew nothing of 
the alarm ; but Val in his mind’s eye saw the long 
figure flying over the fields in the moonlight, 
and in his strained and exalted fancy could almost 
hear the beat of his hurried footsteps. He watched 
Hiram in fancy breasting the rise which led to 
Lumby Hall, and he saw the old friend he had 
so wronged, sitting happy and exulting in the 
thought of to-morrow’s happiness, and know- 
ing nothing of the blow the panting messenger 
came in haste to deal. Val had won his stake, 
and nothing could come between him and Con- 
stance now; but he was so far from happy, that 
he could well-nigh have surrendered his triumph. 
Yet for her sake, if not his own, there could be 
no surrender, and he must be tender to her and 
true to her. For many a day to come, he would 
have to fill the place of all the world to her, 
and he vowed that he would doit. If the heart- 
service and perpetual worship of the man she 
loved could make her happy, her life should go 
without a cloud. But even as these vows rose 
in his heart, he seemed to see and hear the 
hurried flight that carried the awful news. 

‘Give me your hand, my love,’ he said gently, 
and helped Constance into the boat, and leading 
her to a seat, wrapped a cloak about her tenderly. 
The maid followed with her attendant seaman. 
‘Give way, men!’ he said gravely and quietly. 
The bow of the boat lay upon the beach; but 
two of the men pushed her off, and leaped 
in as she floated. Val took the tiller ropes, 
and steered to where in the distance the yacht’s 
white sails gleamed. His thoughts were still with 
the flying messenger, and followed him until 
the fatal message was delivered. ‘He knows 
by this time, he thought. It was not easy for 

al Strange to be a sinner — friendship and 
honour. An almost unbearab. 


ran through 
his heart as he pictured Ge listening to the 
news. 


Hiram’s listening ear told him that pursuit | arm 


had ceased; but he only laid himself out the 
harder, and ran until his chest seemed filled 
with fire, and every breath he drew was a sob. 
As he ran, he planned. So light a wind was 
blowing, that the yacht could make but little 
headway, and a well-manned boat might even 


take her up. At Lumby Hall they were as 
near to her as they were at the Grange, unless 
she had gone more rapidly than he counted. 
Hiram’s hat had gone already in the leap through 
the gap, and now finding that the coat he wore 
pulled him down, he slipped from it; but in 
all his anxiety and haste, he marked the place 
in which he dropped it, and resolved to return 
for it on the morrow. The incongruity of such 
a care at such a moment struck him with 
ridiculous force, and he had to fight down a half- 
hysterical desire to laugh. A two miles’ run is 
a heavy business for a man who is out of training, 
and Hiram, before he reached the gates, had run 
himself almost to a stand-still, and his most 
urgent efforts took him scarcely faster than his 
average walk. But he toiled on, and coming 
near the house, made a final spurt, and dashed in 
at the doorway headlong. The venerable butler 
was the first to meet him, and seeing him runnin 
along the corridor in a half-stagger, stop 


‘Mr Search!’ cried the butler in amazement, 
‘what is it? Thieves?’ 

‘No,’ gasped Hiram—‘Mr Gerard—fetch Mr 
— Call him out here. Quick, quick, 
uick !? 

. The butler, with one glance of astonishment, 
ran to the room in which the party sat assembled. 
Mr Jolly had just arrived at that happy con- 
clusion already recorded, when the old servant 


entered and with a flustered air whispered to his 
something wrong, sit. 


young master. ‘There’s 
Will you come out, please ? 

Gerard arose and followed him, and came on 
Hiram, leaning against the wall, sobbing for 
breath. The butler paused there, and the young 
man stopped also, with a look of wonder at 
Hiram’s wild face and figure. 

‘Call up all your pluck,’ said Hiram ; ‘you'll 
want it. Valentine Strange has bolted with ’—— 

‘What?’ roared Gerard, and taking Hiram by 
the shoulders, he shook him like a er | 

‘Miss Jolly, gasped Hiram, and fell back 
against the wall, panting and glaring. 

The young man’s wild cry brought an inquiring 
face to the open door of the room he had just 
quitted. 

‘You lying villain!’ said Gerard hoarsely, 
glaring back at Hiram. 

‘Gone aboard the yacht,’ said Hiram, struggling 
so to speak that it was terrible to look at ‘him. 
‘Don’t waste a minute. Go to the boats. You 
may catch them yet.’ 

The corridor was filled. ‘What is it?’ asked 
one, laying a hand on Gerard’s shoulder. 
‘Nothing wrong?’ 

Gerard shook him off and burst into awful 
laughter. ‘This dog,’ he said, turning an ashen 
face on Hiram, ‘has a reputation as a humorist. 
He has been drinking, and has brought a jest 
home with him.’ 

‘Don’t waste a minute,’ gasped Hiram again, 
struggling upright and seizing Gerard by the 


‘If I thought your tale was true, you drunken 
rascal,’ answered Gerard, ‘do you think I would 
take a step to bring her back again ?” 

‘To bring her back again?’ repeated Reginald, 
pushing his way through the crowd.—‘ Lumby, 
what is this ?? 
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Gerard pointed him to Hiram, and as he did 
so, there was a look upon his face which made 
the messenger’s heart ache. 

‘Valentine Strange has bolted with Miss Jolly. 
Theyre aboard the yacht.’ He tried to whisper, 
but his broken breath made each word a sob, 
and every man standing in the corridor heard 


the news. 

‘There’s a pretty story, isn’t it?’ said Gerard, 
turning on Reginald. His face, beyond all words, 
was terrible to see.—‘Is it true?’ he said, laying 
his heavy hands on the little man’s shoulders, 
and rocking him slightly to and fro—is it true?’ 
The two men looked at each other. Such a look! 
There was not a sound heard but that of Hiram’s 
laboured breathing. ‘ He believes it, said Gerard. 
“The man is her brother, and he believes it.’ 
He threw his hands aloft and burst into laughter 
so wild and loud, that the frightened women-folk 
came streaming downstairs, and the servants 
came up and peered into the corridor. ‘Do you 
believe it?’ he cried, turning upon Mr Jolly. 

‘No, sir,’ cried he. ‘It’s an infamous fabri- 
cation, an abominable fabrication.’ He was white 
to the very lips; but it was evident that he did 
not believe it. ‘ Reginald,’ he cried blusteringly, 
‘deny this infamous scandal.” As he turned 
upon his son with this appeal, Gerard turned 
upon him too. 

‘Denying it will not help us, sir, said Reginald. 
‘Let us get our carriage and go home.’ 

‘What?’ cried the father. ‘ You believe it?’ 

‘We may be of use at home,’ said Reginal 
doggedly. Even Mr Jolly read despair in his 
face and voice. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Gerard, in a loud voice, 
‘let us go back to our wine.’ 

His mother struggled through the crowd, and 
the men made room for her. ‘Gerard!’ she 
said, touching him. He fell on his 
knees before her, and catching at her hands, he 
burst into such weeping as no man there had ever 
heard before. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES EN FETE. 


Tue year 1882 will be remembered in Cambridge 
as marking the commencement of a new order 
of things. A very salutary change in the 
customary procession of events in the May Term 
has brought it about that this year, for the first 
time, the two great English universities were 
simultaneously en féte. ‘Commem’ at Oxford 
and the ‘May week’ at Cambridge are as much 
recognised institutions as ‘Greats’ and Tripos, 
as the Vice-chancellor and the Senior Proctor; and 
he who should suggest the abolition or curtail- 
ment of either of the university carnivals, would 
be regarded as a revolutionary innovator, no less 
dangerous than if he had proposed to pull down 
‘Tom Quad,’ or to let out as building-plots the 
university cricket-ground. Whether the coinci- 
dence of the two events this year made any 
perceptible difference in the number of visitors 
to either town, is a question which would agitate 
the minds of the undergraduate element but little, 
provided their own particular contingent of friends 
did not give the preference to invitations from 


the rival seat of learning, and that the lady- 
visitors generally were up to the average in 
personal attractions, dancing powers, and capacity 
for appreciative sight-seeing. 

Cambridge, it is true, had the advantage over 
her rival in being able to offer the attraction of 
her annual May boat-races, in addition to the 
more ordinary and less exciting amusements 
common to both; and though the pleasure is 
largely dependent on genial sky and favourable 
breezes, there is something very alluring to 
strangers in the series of struggles to be witnessed 
in the Gut, the Plough, and the Long Reach, 
from the vantage-ground of Grassy Corner or 
Ditton Meadows. Long lines of eager young 
gownsmen, each in the bright uniform of his 
College Club, rush panting up the tow-path, 
uttering a babel of discordant but exhilarating 
cries of encouragement to their champions on 
the water. One by one the graceful craft appear 
in sight, the oarsmen swinging like a piece of 
perfect mechanism, the blades flashing in the 
evening sun, the coxswain anxiously calculating 
how closely he dare shave the awkward corner 
looming in the distance, and how soon he 
shall venture to call upon Stroke for that final 
spurt, which shall bring the taper bow within 
bumping distance of the boat which they pursue. 


q| Stroke by stroke the interval is lessened; the 


cries on the bank grow louder and more excited, 
as the partisans of each urge them on to greater 
efforts. The pursuers pull themselves together 
in obedience to their coach’s warning voice, as 
their boat shows a tendency to roll when it meets 
the wash thrown from the oars of the leading 
crew. Another twenty yards, and the word is 
given. The bow of the pursuing craft overlaps 
the stern of the pursued; a moment more, and 
with the fresh impetus of a final spurt, ‘cox’ 
ventures to edge over to the side of the van- 
quished ; and amid a turmoil of shouts and 
splashing, up goes the hand of the steersman of 
the leading boat. The bump is acknowledged, 
and each crew ceases from its exertions; the 
vanquished to mourn over their futile efforts, 
the victors to receive the congratulations of their 
friends on having carried the college colours one 
place higher on the river. But ‘the cry is still 
they come.’ One after another follow the rest 
of the boats, some repeating the scene already 
enacted, others more happy in being able to row 
easily over the course, unpressed by their anta- 
gonists. And so the day’s racing draws to a 
close ; and the crowd of spectators return, some 
by road, others by water, to prepare for the 
evening entertainments, wherein the rejoicings 
of the successful are to be celebrated, and the 
chagrin of the conquered forgotten. 

So the week passes in a constant round of 
festivity. Garden-parties in the college grounds ; 
picnics up the Granta and the Isis ; concerts and 
balls at night; and not least, the glorious music 
and impressive services of Sunday, in time- 
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honoured chapels, whose walls exhibit great 
names of those who in their turn have studied 
and worshipped in those sacred precincts—such 


are the attractions which the universities hold | place. 


out to their summer visitors, and which are 
little likely to be forgotten by those who have 
the good fortune to take . in them. 

That the change which has this year brought 
about the coincidence of these gala-days at 
Oxford and Cambridge, is a wise one, it is impos- 
sible to question. In previous years, it has been 
the general custom at Cambridge, to fix the boat- 
races, the centre upon which all the other 
saieties hinge, for as nearly as might be the 
fast week in May. By this means, the longest 
possible time for practice and training was 
secured between the Easter vacation and the 
date at which the majority of undergraduates, 
having ‘kept their term,’ were anxious to 
to got over between the gay ‘ week’ 
and the commencement of the Long Vacation 
—namely, the college examinations, by the 
result of which prizes and scholarships are 
awarded, and the progress made during the past 
year is tested. Hence, during that short spell 
of dissipation, the luckless undergraduate whose 
prospects depended on his securing a scholarship, 
or whose heart was set on proving that his time 
and money had not been thrown away, had 
this Damoclesan sword hanging over his head, 
warning him to desist from enjoyment, innocent 
| in itself, but probably unsettling in its effects, 
or else to give up the hope he cherished. To 
| expect that the pleasant temptation thus actually 


, spreading its lures in front of him would fail 
to overcome his good resolutions, would have 
been to ask too much from youthful human 
nature; and there is little room for doubtin 


that many a prize has just been missed, an 

many a reward of honest hard work has eluded 
the seeker’s grasp, owing to some accidental 
meeting with a too fascinating mer at a 
college ball or river-side picnic, whose bright 
eyes have temporarily at least proved too much 
for their admirer’s good resolutions, and have 
eliminated Greek roots and Roman antiquities 
from his mind just at a critical moment in his 
career. 

But now, as we have already noted, times are 
changed. It has seemed good to the authorities 
to relegate many of the final university examina- 
tions to the summer instead of the winter terms. 
The claims of the dread Tripos have been recog- 
nised, and in deference to the schools, the boat- 
races and their attendant festivities have been 

tponed to such a date, that one and all can 
ind so far as their pockets and their inclina- 
tions permit, with a clear conscience, and a happy 
recollection that the ordeals are behind instead 
of before them ; and that that last valse or extra 
of champagne will not imperil their pros- 
pects and imbitter their reflections for the ensuing 
twelve months. 

To such as these, and to the multitude of admir- 
ing visitors who honour their brothers, cousins, 
or male friends more remote, with their presence 
during the ie week, there are few pleasanter 
oases to look back upon in the desert of workaday 
life. Venerable college buildings and ancient 
academical pleasure-grounds are never to be seen 


to greater advantage than when the cicerone 
is a light-hearted young gownsman, full of the 
dignity and importance of quasi-possession of the 
, and anxious to impress his party with a 
sense of the grandeur and beauty of their sur- 
roundings. The ‘sweet girl uate,’ flourishing 
as that race appears to be, not yet so fully 
taken possession of our universities as to render 
feminine society and girlish voices every-day 
adjuncts of college life; and perhaps their very 
rarity in those monastic precincts goes far to 
increase the charm which their presence un- 
doubtedly adds to the otherwise sombre sur- 
roundings. 

But there is one class of visitors for whom a 
peep at the university at the height of its carnival 
is by no means an unmixed pleasure. The man 
who only a few short years ago was himself one, 
and perhaps a leading one, of the throng of 
pleasure-seekers, and who is led by the hope 
of renewing the associations of those old days 
to revisit his former college, after spending a 
longer or shorter interval in the actual battle 
of life, cannot fail to find an element of sadness 
mingled with the pleasure which attends his 
return to the familiar scenes. On the one hand, 
he meets and re-greets a few of those who in 
his undergraduate days were his every-day com- 
panions, his rivals it may be in the contest for 
college honours, his comrades in joint struggles 
on the river and the athletic ground, now sobered 
down into university dignitaries and college 
‘dons, but still capable of unbending at the 
recollections of boyish freaks and harmless esca- 
pades, the like of which it is now their duty 
to frown upon in others. But on the other 
hand, he will miss and look in vain for many 
a former intimate, and many a familiar face. 
Though unconscious of increasing age so long 
as he is among his fellow-toilers in the busy 
world, he will suddenly find himself aged and 
passé here, and will realise that between him 
now, and the careless undergraduate of former 
years, there is a great gulf fixed, which nothing 
can bridge over; and ‘he will feel more clearly 
than ever the increasing cares and anxieties of 
increasing years. 

But perhaps the changes wrought by time 
will never be borne in upon him so keenly 
as when, after a quiet twilight chat over the 
doings of old times with one of those who 
shared in those early days his day-dreams and his 
confidences, he turns to leave his friend’s rooms, 
and by force of long familiar habit, enters the 
doorway, and climbs the dark staircase at the 
head of which are the rooms which he once called 
his own. Reaching the ‘oak,’ he suddenly misses 
the latchkey from his pocket, and in an instant 
his mistake dawns upon him, A strange name 
is painted on the lintel; a stranger is sleeping 
unconsciously in the little inner closet which 
served him in his turn as a bedroom; and he 
realises, with a sensation of pain, that the. 
very spot which was once his home, the scene of 
many an hour’s toil, of many a good resolution 
destined to bear so little fruit—it may be of 
many a bitter disappointment, keenly felt, bravely 
struggled against, and manfully overcome—is now 
deal against him by right, and is in turn the 
home of one whose very name is strange to him, 
to whom also his own name and his own past life 
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are utterly unknown, save in so far as the college 
traditions may record his doings—now long past 
and insignificant in worth—in the cricket-field, 
the river, or the schools, 


MY NEW FRIEND. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Wuen the sale was over, and the brokers had 
all gone——_ But stay! This seems rather too 
abrupt a style of commencing my story, as the 
reader may perhaps wish to know how it was 
we had the brokers in at all. Well, mine was 
an experience which is only too common, and was 
distinguished by no special features of romance, 
or even of pathos, although it was painful enough 
to me as well as to Susan, my wife. 

My name is Matley—Luke Matley; a clerk 
in the city of London, plodding along pretty 
contentedly at a hundred and forty pounds a 
year ; and I was engaged to be married to Miss 
Everett—the Susan just referred to—and our 
ambition being of a limited kind, our marriage 
was to take place when my salary was raised to 
one hundred and we ounds, which, at the time 
when I have deci upon commencing my 
narrative, I hoped would ‘be in the next year. 
But unluckily—I may say so now, although I 
did not think so then—a distant relative, from 
whom I had entertained no expectations, died, 
and left me about a thousand pounds. Susan 
and myself, as I need hardly say, got married 
without waiting for the expected advance. 

This would not have mattered so greatly, in 
fact it would have been the best thing I could 
have done, had we acted as we had originally 
intended, which was to have invested nearly the 
whole of this money in the purchase of a couple 
of little houses, ae f plodding on with my clerk- 
ship as before. But, as ill-luck would have it, 
I was in the wholesale wine-trade, and one of 
our travellers—a very clever fellow I always 
considered him, and so without doubt he was— 
had recently left, to set up in business for himself ; 
and he showed me how it was possible to do 
much more good with seven or eight hundred 
pounds, than just to get a miserable five or six 


ly ta cent. on house-property. I do not wish to 
he well on this part of my story, so will only say 
ho that I invested my little fortune in the business ; 
ris and at the end of the first half-year I received 
as, a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per 

annum. The second half-year was more success- 


he ful still, a rather larger dividend being shown ; 
ed and then, as assistance was required for the fuller 
ses development of the business, I gave up my clerk- 
int ship, to take a more active position in the 


me concern, 
ing I was often surprised—at first almost shocked— 
ich at the style of people with whom our new business 


seemed chiefly to be transacted ; they were, with 
scarcely an exception, vulgar, common people, 
and more given to drinking and smoking than 
is customary even in the wine-trade—as I had 
been used to it. Among them was one you 

man—he could not have es thirty—who use 
to come in apequentty, and whom [| at first dis- 
liked greatly ; but my partner extolled him as 


His name was Scate, and I understood that he 


represented an influential firm in the City. 

ether my partner had spoken well of me 
to Mr Scate, in turn, I did not know, but the 
latter was always very courteous to me—after 
his style. I could hardly tell what he came for, 
but fancied, from occasional hints, that there were 
money transactions between him and my partner ; 
but the latter always laughed off my inquiries, 
and said I should soon see what his business was. 
I certainly had an impression that, little as I 
liked the appearance of Mr Scate, he really did 
come on business, which was more than I could 
believe of many of our visitors, and was partly 
inclined to credit what my partner said of his 
extensive transactions. 

Well, one day, five weeks after my last dividend 
was received, I found, on arriving at the office, 
a letter from my partner, regretting that circum- 
stances altogether unforeseen, and entirely beyond 
his control, had compelled him to leave for 
America ; he regretted also to say that the stock— 
which had been mysteriously disappearing of late 
—could not meet the demands and liabilities, 
and he advised me to put myself in communica- 
tion with some experienced solicitor. 

As soon as I recovered from the shock of such 
a letter, I did seek a solicitor ; but in one respect 
I need not have troubled myself, for at least 
half-a-dozen experienced solicitors put themselves 
into communication with me, much to my dis- 
comfort. The case was such a bad one ; so many 
people had been ‘let in;’ the trading had been 
so reckless, and the disposal of all the best goods 
so suspicious, that serious thoughts were enter- 
tained of prosecuting me for fraud ; but this was 
happily abandoned. 

learned how near and great had been my 
danger, from a clerk who was in the employ of 
one of the hostile solicitors. He had scraped 
an acquaintance with me while serving me with 
writs and all sorts of processes and worrying 
notices ; but he was always cheerful and jocular 
even over such work as that; and when drinking 
a glass of port in the deserted counting-house 
where the wretched business had once been carried 
on, exhorted me to cheer up also. ‘You’re all 
right, mister,” he said one day. [I forget what 
particular errand he had then come upon, I only 
remember that it was to serve me with something 
terribly threatening.] ‘You’re all right; I can 
tell you that.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, I replied. Probably 
my tone was somewhat doleful, but I don’t see 
how it could have been anything else. 

‘Oh, come ! pull yourself together, Mr Matley, 
said the clerk ; ‘you’ve had a narrow squeak, of 
course; but you’re safe now. They won't try 
it on after all.’ 

‘Try what on?’ I naturally asked; for up to 
this time I had not suspected the existence of 
any such dangerous consultations as those of 
which I was so soon about to hear. 

‘Try what!’ echoed the clerk, with a know- 
ing shake of the head. ‘Come, that’s good, 
0 i I like to see a man carry it off like 


t. 

‘Carry what?’ I asked with some symptoms 
of annoyance. 

The clerk, however, took no notice of my 
interruption, and proceeded: ‘You know they 
thought they could have you up for conspiracy 


the very impersonation of liberality and honour. 
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and fraud. But old Judahson was your friend 
—he was. He stuck up for you all through. 
Says he—for I heard him—“There’s no conspi- 
racy there,” says he; “the man’s nothing better 
than a fool,” he says; “you can all see that. 
Talk about conspiracy!” he says; “why, I 
don’t believe he’ll go out of the concern with 
enough to buy himself a glass of ale and a 
sandwich for dinner, when he steps over the 
door and we put the shutters up. The man 
hasn’t got brains enough to be a rogue.”—Well, 
ou see, mister, we all knew, and they all 
ona that old Judahson was as good a judge 
of what a rogue was as any man on the rolls; 
so naturally he had t influence. So he got 
you off in style; and I’m glad of it. There 


was, however, two or three there that didn’t | his 


know the old man, and they were inclined to 
be nasty ; but there was another or there who 
spoke up well in your favour. My eye! he did 
give it to some of ’em.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I said. ‘And who was he?’ 

‘A friend of yours, I suppose,’ answered the 
clerk ; ‘said he knew you well in the business. 
His name was Bate, or Crate—no! Scate—that 
was it. I thought he was going to let fly at one 
fellow. It was a game! But when I see what 
they have all done, it strikes’ me you won't 
have a brass farthing for —. 

My well-meaning although painfully vulgar 
friend was right. My creditors left me no 
farthings, or any other coin ; and so total was 
the collapse, so utterly was I involved, that all 
the furniture worth speaking of at No. 9 Victoria 
Louisa Terrace, Kentish Town, was seized. Our 
home was stripped from top to bottom ; bills were 
stuck all over the windows; auctioneers came, 
and brokers, and Jews, and shabby hangers-on—of 
every description, I was going to say ; but they 
were indescribable. Sympathising neighbours 
came in too; not to buy, but to peep and quiz 
and titter; for I fear we had been considered 
stuck-up people, and it was felt that a little 
reverse was rather good for us than other- 
wise. 

However, the sale took place; went off well, 
I was assured, for in most cases the goods fetched 
fully one-fourth of what I had given for them 
twelve or thirteen months before; and the 
auctioneer congratulated me. At last, all the 
hangers-on were gone, and the house was dull 
and void, save for the few things that were not 
seized, and for a few other articles which one 
of Susan’s aunts had purchased back for our 
use. I had no relatives. 
were quiet e, occupying a small farm in 
to trouble them; so this aunt, who lived in 
London on a small annuity, was the only one 
who knew of our downfall. She, then, was the 
only friend we expected to find at our sale; 
but, to our surprise, another one turned up in 
the person of my former acquaintance and recent 
champion, Mr Scate. Not only did he appear 
at the sale, but came up to me, and calling me 
‘old fellow, said he was sorry to see such go 
on in my house, that he knew all about the 
doings which had led to it, and considered I had 
been scandalously used. 

Little as I had liked the man before, I remem- 
bered his exertions with my creditors on my 


behalf, and was melted by his sympathy now ; so 
warmly shook the hand he extended. ‘Now, old 
boy,’ he continued, ‘what would you like me to 
buy in for you? Just say the word, and it’s 
yours, even if I have to kick the whole of these 
swindlers out of the room to get it.’ 

I was more staggered than ever at this question, 
and could hardly get out my answer, that. I would 
not trouble him. 

He cut me short here. ‘Trouble! nonsense! 
No trouble at all. I'll get something back from 
their claws.—There! he is just putting up that 
marble clock, and hark! that hook-nosed old 
villain has bid fifteen shillings for it! Why, 
it must be worth ten times as much.’ With th 
he began bidding ; and his style, I may even say 

is swagger, was so impressive, that the men 

allowed him to have the clock for thirty shil- 
lings; while I am convinced they would have 
run it up to treble the money with any other 
stranger. 

So the sale was over; the brokers and all the 
attendant vampires had gone; the carts, which 
had been standing about all the afternoon, were 
gone also; but the marks of muddy feet over all 
the rooms and on the staircase were not gone, 
nor were the wisps of dirty straw which lay in 
every corner and behind every door. 

My wife and myself were sitting in what we 
called our breakfast-room, which looked out on 
the little sloping front garden with which all the 
houses in Victoria Louisa Terrace were furnished. 
Not that we were looking out then; for the gas 
was lighted, the blinds were down, and we were 
seated, talking sadly enough, in the room, which 
seemed so bare and wndaaed compared with its 
aspect of a day or two before. I pretended to bear 
up confidently, for I saw poor Susan’s eyes fill 
with tears when she looked at the naked boards 
where had been such a comfortable dark carpet ; 
or glanced at the common wooden chairs and 
table bought back out of our kitchen furniture, 
and now forced to serve instead of our plain but 
handsome leather-covered seats. She tried to 
hide these tears from me, and every time she 
caught my eye she smiled ; but her lip trembled 
so in the effort, that it was almost worse than 
the burst of sobbing she was trying so hard to 
keep back. The solitary item which reminded 
us of our previous comfort and smartness was 
the marble clock, which ticked on the mantel- 
piece; and we had already said two or three 
times over, how greatly obliged we ought to feel 
to Mr Scate for his kindness. 

I have said I pretended to bear up cheerfully ; 
it was all ang for nothing could be more 
utterly hopeless than were our prospects; and 
what made us more miserable than we should 
otherwise have been, was what had previously 
given us great joy. Susan expected to have a baby 
in about a couple of months, and what were we to 
do then? Before that time arrived, it was clear 
that we must find another residence, for quarter- 
day would come, and it was hopeless to think of 
going on where we were. Our present house was 
large enough to justify us in letting one floor— 
the card, indeed, with the simple announcement 
‘Apartments,’ still hung idly in our window; 
but where was the furniture to come from ? 

‘Don’t you think, dear, said my wife, trying 
to speak without a catch in her voice, ‘that we 
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ight buy some plain furniture from people who 
will take monthly payments, and so’—— 
I shook my head as she paused, for this was 
only another danger, a fresh running into debt. 
‘Perhaps, then, dear,’ she resumed, ‘some firm 
might take you as a traveller. I have heard that 
some persons make a great deal of money in that 


way.’ 

i shook my head again. Some persons, no 
doubt, did well ; but I knew better than she did, 
the long, slow, hopeless task it was for an 
unknown man to form a new connection. ‘The 
fact is’-—I began; when aloud double knock at 
the street door interrupted me. 

My wife turned pale; so did I, as Lizzie, our 
little servant, ran to the door. Lizzie had begged 
her mistress not to send her away just yet; for, 
as she said, she ‘had been in a many houses 
where they was sold up, and so didn’t mind it ;’ 
and added, that she would rather stay with us 
for her ‘vittles, nor go anywhere else for wages ;’ 
so she stayed. When Lissie had opened the 
door, we heard some one inquiring for Mr and 
Mrs Matley. The servant’s reply was inaudible ; 
but the voice said : ‘Down-stairs, are they ? 
right ; don’t you trouble ’em ; I’ll find them out ; 
they won’t mind an old friend intruding.” Then 
followed a step on the stairs, a tap at our room 
door, and then the well-known figure and face 
of Mr Scate became visible. 

‘Aha! you did not think of seeing me!’ he 
exclaimed.—‘ No! I thought not ; but 1 got home 
early, and I couldn’t rest without coming round.— 
Your servant, Mrs age I ought to apolo- 
gise for intruding like this; but I know you 
will excuse me. I ama plain man. Everybody 
knows me; and Ned Scate is here to say that 
he never heard of such scandalous treatment as 
your husband has met with, ma’am. That’s 
what I am here for.’ 

Although the man’s voice, air, and manner 
altogether were terribly vulgar, there was no 
ogy | this ; at anyrate Susan could not resist 
it, and her tears broke out in earnest, and thank- 
ing him warmly, she invited him to be seated 
and stay a while with us. 

‘It’s what I came for, ma’am, if you will 
excuse my saying so,’ replied Mr Scate. ‘I 
came to talk things over with Mr Matley—and 
of course yourself—and to see if we can’t do 
something to make matters straight. I’m in 
rather a large way of business myself, and have 
friends who are very influential. They could 
make room for a dozen like Mr Matley, and 
be glad to get such men. Yes, ma’am, glad to 
get them, for men like Mr Matley are not to be 
found at the corner of every street. I saw him 
in business, ma’am; I know what he is capable 
od jand will take care that others know it 


‘IT am sure I don’t know how to thank you 
for this disinterested kindness,’ began my poor 
wife ; ‘to strangers too, who’—— 

_ ‘Then don’t thank me, ma’am,’ bluntly 
interrupted the other—‘don’t thank me, at 
— till I have done something more than 


talk about my good-will. As for being strangers, 
maam, I don’t intend to remain a stranger any 
longer. This is not a time to stand on a lot of 
ceremony, and Ned Scate never cared about 
ceremony. He’s a plain John Bull, he is—And 


now, governor’—this was of course to me— 
‘though Mrs Matley probably don’t go in for 
such things, I have taken the liberty of bringing 
round a single bottle of sherry. If the quali 
can be beaten in all London, I can only say 
have never seen the quality to beat it.’ 

Suiting the action to the words, he drew from 
one pocket of his long overcoat, which was white 
or drab, and made him look like a grazier, 
a bottle of sherry; and then he produced a 
knife with a number of blades and odd appur- 
tenances, among others a corkscrew. 

All this was utterly opposed to our habits. 
We cared not for drinking at all, save at our 
meals; and wine we drank but rarely. We, 
however, were hesitating, and restrained by a 
fear of seeming ungrateful to our new friend. 
He had no sort of hesitation about him; s0, 
while we faltered, he had called Lizzie the 
servant, who at his command brought two out 
of the few odd tumblers which were left, with 
a wine-glass. 

Pages np upon it, ma’am,’ said he, as he handed 
the glass to my wife with his politest air, in 


All | which—ungrateful as I felt it was to notice it— 


I could not even at that moment refrain from 
seeing something of a swagger—‘depend upon it 
that the worst thing you can do is to give 
way. I am sure if you keep up, your hus- 
band will keep up also. Why, ma’am, I have 
been in fixes twenty times worse than this, 
twenty times over, and I have got out of 
them—and here I am! my own master, and 
caring for nobody.—And now, ma’am!’ con- 
tinued Mr Scate, ‘I have much pleasure in 
drinking your health, with prosperity to you 
and your ba | husband. hy, in days to 
come, we shall have many a laugh over these 
times.—Your very good healths, both!—You 
must not think, ma’am,’ continued our visitor, 
‘that I have intruded upon you for nothing, 
or just to say a few unmeanin, § words; far 
from it. As I told you before, I have heard 
all about the shameful way in which Mr Matley 
has been treated, and I have spoken to some 
friends already in his behalf. I hope you will 
not think it was taking too great a liberty.’—My 
wife assured him that he added to the obligation 
by doing so.—‘ And I am pleased to tell you, 
ma’am,’ he went on, ‘ that there is something more 
than a chance of an opening. I am not authorised 
to make an offer to-night, and therefore, looking 
at the matter purely in a business light, I ought 
to have said nothing about the affair until I 
was so authorised. But—if you will excuse my 
saying so—I was so shocked at seeing these 
goings-on, that I could not keep silence, and I 
thought you would be so dispirited at such mis- 
fortunes, that you would be glad of even a glimpse 
of hope. 

‘Glad of it!’ I said; ‘I am more than glad. 
I do not know how to thank you sufliciently for 
the interest you have taken’—— 

Just then came another loud double knock, 
and, as before, we heard Lizzie —“— the door, 
and a short conversation followed ; then coming to 
the breakfast-room door, she said: ‘Oh, if you 
please, mum, it’s a gentleman as wants to see the 
apartments.’ 

‘See the apartments?’ we both echoed. ‘Oh, 
he can’t. Tell him, Lizzie’—— 
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‘No, no !—nonsense! Excuse me for the inter- 
ruption, said our new friend; ‘but if I were 
ou, I should have him in, and see what 
e is like; I should indeed. It may come to 
nothing, of course ; but it’s a chance, and my 
maxim in business is, never to throw a chance 
away.’ 


MUSICAL FISHES. 


Wuen Humboldt was in the South Sea in 1803, 
about seven o'clock one evening (the 20th of 
February) an extraordinary noise startled the 
crew. At first it was like the beating of a number 
of drums in the distance, and then in the ship 
itself, especially near the poop. They thought 
it might be the breakers, and again they fancied 
the vessel must have sprung a leak. It continued 
to be heard without intermission for a couple of 
hours, ceasing entirely about nine o'clock. Hum- 
boldt did not conjecture the probable cause of the 
phenomenon. 

Lieutenant White, of the United States navy, 
in an account of his Voyage to the China Seas, 
published in 1824, mentions a somewhat similar 
experience. When at the mouth of a river 
in Cambodia, he and his crew were astonished 
by some extraordinary sounds which were heard 
around the bottom of their vessel. ‘The sounds,’ 
he says, ‘were like a mixture of the bass of the 
organ, the sound of bells, the guttural cries of 
| a large frog, and the tones which imagination 
_ might attribute to an enormous harp.’ The ship 
seemed almost to tremble with the vibration. 
‘These noises increased, and finally formed a 
universal chorus over the entire length of the 
vessel and the two sides.’ They diminished as 
the ship sailed up the river, and ceased altogether 
after a time. The interpreter who accompanied 
Lieutenant White attributed them to a troop 
of a certain kind of fish, ‘which has the faculty 
of adhering to divers bodies by the mouth.’ 

The following, by Dr Buist, appeared in the 
Bombay Times of January 1847: ‘A party lately 
crossing from the promontory in Salsette called 
the “Neat’s Tongue,” to near Sewree, were, about 
sunset, struck by hearing long distinct sounds 
like the protracted booming of a distant bell, the 
dying cadence of an olian harp, the note of 
a pitch-pipe or pitch-fork, or any other long- 
drawn-out musical note. It was at first supposed 
to be music ashore floating at intervals on the 
breeze; then it was perceived to come from 
all directions, almost in equal strength, and to 
arise from the surface of the water all around the 
vessel. The boatmen at once intimated that the 
sounds were produced by fish, abounding in the 
muddy creeks and shoals around Bombay and 
Salsette ; they were perfectly well known, and very 
often heard. Accordingly, on inclining the ear 
towards the surface of the water, or, better still, 
by placing it close to the planks of the vessel, 
the notes appeared loud and distinct, and followed 
each other in constant succession. It is supposed 


that the fish are confined to particular localities— 
shallows, estuaries, and muddy creeks, rarely 
visited by Europeans ; and that is the reason why 
hitherto no mention, so far as we know, has been 
made of the peculiarity in any work on natural 
history.’ 

Two years later, another letter ae in the 
same journal stating that ‘musical sounds like 
the prolonged notes on the harp’ had been heard 
to proceed from under water at Vizagapatam. 

ir J. Emerson Tennent having heard a story 
about musical sounds issuing from the lake at 
Batticaloa, in Ceylon, paid a visit to the place 
in 1848, The fishermen told him that the sounds, 
which resembled the faint sweet notes of an 
£olian harp, were heard only at night and 
during the dry season, were most distinct when 
the moon was nearest the full, and proceeded, 
they believed, not from a fish, but from a shell 
called the ‘crying shell’ ‘In the evening, 
says Tennent, ‘when the moon rose, I took a 
boat, and accompanied the fishermen to the spot. 
We rowed about two hundred yards north-east 
of the jetty by the fort gate ; there was not a 
breath of wind, or a ripple except those caused 
by the wi of our oars. On coming to the point | 
mentioned, I distinctly heard the sounds in qucs- 
tion. They came up from the water like the | 
gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the faint | 
vibrations of a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed | 
by a moistened finger. It was not one sustained 
note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, each clear 
and distinct in itself ; the sweetest treble mingling | 
with the lowest bass. On applying the ear to | 
the woodwork of the boat, the vibration was | 
greatly increased in volume. The sounds varied | 
considerably at different points, as we moved 
across the Pon as if the number of the animals | 
from which they — was greatest in par- 
ticular spots; and occasionally we rowed out | 
of hearing of them altogether, until, on returning | 
to the original locality, the sounds were at once | 
renewed. This fact seems to indicate that the 
causes of the sounds, whatever they may be, are | 
stationary at several points ; and this agrees with 
the statement of the natives, that they are pro- | 
duced by mollusca, and not by fish. They came 
evidently and sensibly from the depth of the 
lake ; and there was nothing in the surrounding 
circumstances to support the conjecture that they 
could be the reverberation of noises made by 
insects on the shore conveyed along the sur- 
face of the water; for they were loudest and 
most distinct at points where the nature of the 
land, and the intervention of the fort and its 
buildings, forbade the possibility of this kind 
of conduction.’ 

The next witness is a gentleman signing 
himself ‘Ubique,’ who wrote to the Field news- | 
paper of October 26, 1867, as follows: ‘On 
embarking on board the Danube steamer, lying 
at anchor in the roadstead of Greytown (Central 
America), on the 12th May 1867, i was informed 
that the ship was haunted by most curious noises 
at night since she had arrived, and that the super- 
stitious black sailors were much frightened at 
what they thought must be a ghost. The captain 
and officers could make nothing of it, and it 
afforded a great matter for discussion. On in- 
quiry, I found that other iron ships had been simi- 
larly affected. Curiously enough, this noise was 
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only heard at — and at certain hours. Some 
attributed it to fish, suckers, turtle, &c.; others, 
to the change of tide or current; but no satis- 
factory conclusion could be arrived at. When 
night came on, there was no mistake about the 
noise; it was quite loud enough to awaken me, 
and could be heard distinctly all over the ship. 
It was not dissimilar to the high monotone of an 
olian harp ; and the noise was evidently caused 
by the vibration of the plates of the iron hull, 
which could be sensibly perceived to vibrate. 
What caused this peculiar vibration? Not the 
change of current and tide, because, if so, it would 
be heard by day. Like everything else that we 
cannot explain, I suppose we must put it down 
to electricity, magnetism, &c.’ 

This letter drew forth one from another corre- 
spondent, who stated that one moonlight night 
in 1854, when on board a steamer anchored 
near the Tavoy river (Tenasserim), he and others 
‘were struck by an extraordinary noise which 
appeared to proceed from the shore about a quarter 
of a mile off, or from the water in that direction. 
It was something like the sound of a stocking- 
loom, but shriller, and lasted perhaps five or six 
seconds, producing a sensible concussion on the 
ear, like the piercing scream of the cicada; and 
this gave an impression as if the vessel itself were 
trembling, or reverberating from the sound. One 
or two Burmans on board said sim ly the noise 
was produced by “fishes ;” but of what kind they 
did not describe, It was repeated two or three 
times.’ 

Three years later, in the same locality, a ‘dron- 
ing, drowsy sort of sound’ was heard at nightfall 
by a correspondent of Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip. 
It seemed to be above, below, and around. ‘The 
air was all sound, and the sound was all of one 
kind and pitch.’ 

We now come to the evidence of Mr Dennehy, 
given in a letter anent ‘Strange Noises heard at 
Sea off Greytown,’ published in Nature of May 
12, 1870. His statement is the more valuable 
| because he seems to have been unaware of previous 
observations upon similar ‘strange noises’ else- 
| where. ‘I have never heard of its occurring 
elsewhere, and I have made many inquiries,’ he 
| says. The facts recorded are briefly these. The 
| Wye, Tyne, Eider, and Danube were iron-built 
| vessels; the Trent, Thames, Tamar, and Solent were 
| coppered-wooden vessels, which all, at one time 
| or another, anchored off Greytown. The former 
| were haunted by the strange sounds; the latter 
_knew nought of them. They were heard at the 
| Greytown anchorage only. Punctually about mid- 
night the concert began, awakening nearly the 
| whole crew, and it invariably continued for the 
same period—namely, two hours. The sound 
is described as ‘musical, metallic, with a certain 
cadence, and a one-two-three time tendency of 
beat. Itis heard most distinctly over open hatch- 
ways, over the engine-room, through the coal- 
shoots, and close round the outside of the ship. 
It cannot be fixed at any one place, always appear- 
| Ing to recede from the observer. On app ying 
the ear to the side of an open bunker, one fancies 
that it is proceeding from the very bottom of the 
hold. Very different were the comparisons made 
MI the different listeners. The blowing of a conch- 

ell by fishermen at a distance, a shell held 
to the ear, an Holian harp, the whir or buzzing 


sound of wheel-machinery in rapid motion, the 
vibration of a large bell when the first and louder 

art of the sound has ceased, the echo of chimes 
in the belfry, the ricochetting of a stone on ice, 
the wind blowing over telegraph .wires—have all 
been assigned as bearing a more or less close 
resemblance. It is louder on the second than the 
first, and reaches its acme on the third night. 
Calm weather and smooth water favour its develop- 
ment. The rippling of the water alongside, and 
the breaking of the surf on the shore, are heard 
quite distinct from it.’ The English sailors attrib- 
uted the phenomenon to what they called the 
trumpet-fish—a fish of their own invention, for 
the real trumpet-fish (Centriscus scolopax), so called 
from the shape of its jaws, does not exist in those 
waters. 

In all the cases yet adduced, the observers, it 
will be noticed, were on board ships or boats 
of some kind. Canon Kingsley, however, relates 
that he more than once heard the noise from the 
shore, in the island of Monos, in the Northern 
Bocas of Trinidad. ‘I heard it first about mid- 
night, and then again in the morning about sun- 
rise. In both cases the sea was calm. It was not 
to be explained by wind, surf, or caves. I likened 
it to a locomotive in the distance rattling as 
it blows off its steam. The natives told me 
that the noise was made by a fish.’ He tells 
us that it is frequently heard at the Bocas, 
and at Point 4 Pierre, some twenty-five miles 
a also outside the Gulf along the Spanish 

ain. 

Finally, while the phenomenon is most 
commonly met with in tropical seas, it is not 
unknown in the temperate zone. Mr Lauder 
Lindsay heard it in 1869 while on board a 
steamer anchored in the Tagus, off Lisbon. The 
ship’s officers told him that it was produced by 
a ih, and was only heard at certain states of 
the tide. 

More instances might be brought forward, but 
we think we have quoted enough. Let us now 
endeavour to generalise our facts as well as we 


can. 

First, as to the geographical distribution of 
the phenomenon, we find that it has a most 
surprising range. In the Western hemisphere it 
has been heard at the mouth of the Pascagoula, 
in the state of Mississippi ; at the mouth of the 
Bayou er del Inde, on the north shore of the 

e 


Gulf ‘of Mexico; at Greytown; at Trinidad ; at 
Caldera, in Chili; and at several places on the 
Pacific coast of South America. It is thus 
known at wide intervals along the entire coast 
of tropical America. In our own half of the 
world we find it occurring on the coast of 
China ; at Tavoy, in British Burmah ; at Viza- 
gapatam, on the east coast of the Indian penin- 
aie at Salsette, on the west coast, and at the 
Chilka Lake, on the east coast, of Ceylon ; near 
Colombo, on the west of the island ; in the Bay 
of Naples, in the Mediterranean ; and at Lisbon, 
on the Atlantic coast of Europe. Whatever the 
source of the sounds, then, it must be of general 
distribution throughout the tropical regions of 
the globe. 

Next, as to time—it is noticeable that the 
sounds are invariably heard at night ; sometimes 
about sunset, never before it. The two-hours’ 
period noticed by Mr Dennehy is also mentioned 
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by Humboldt. Some observers describe the noise 
as continuous ; others, as intermittent. 

Although in the Greytown instances iron ships 
only were affected, we have abundant cases of 
the phenomenon being observed by those in 
wooden vessels, The materials of the ship, and 
for that matter the ship itself, would seem to 
have nothing to do with the production of the 
sound. Of course, the ship’s frame may act, as 
any hollow body would, as a sounding-board, 
and thus give greater strength and amplitude 
to the aérial vibrations. 

In most cases, the phenomenon occurs in salt 
or brackish water. But it has been known to 
occur in fresh water. So we can argue nothing 
from the nature of the “9 

Lastly—and this is the only generalisation 
that we can fairly draw from the observations 
yet recorded—the sound is usually heard at or 
near the mouths of rivers. 

It was perhaps this sweet and pleasing sound 
that gave rise to the myths of mermaids and 
sirens. The mariners of old, who never ven- 
tured beyond their own coasts, would be quite 
as likely to hear it as we are; for there is no 
instance on record of the music being heard at 
sea ; and with their usual facility in inventing a 
pretty and tical cause for everything, they 
would soon find authors for the dulcet tones in 
nondescript beings dwelling in submarine caves 
and grottos. The fishermen and sailors of our 
own 8 almost universally ascribe the sounds to 
fish. At Lisbon it is the ‘corvina, whatever that 
may be; at Baltimore it is the ‘cat-fish ;’ in the 
West Indies it is the ‘trumpet-fish ;’ in Ecuador 
it is the ‘siren’ or ‘musico;’ at Naples it is 
the ‘maigre’ or ‘drum-fish ;’ in Ceylon it is 
not a fish at all, but the ‘crying shell ;’ and so 
on. 

The exact evidence at hand from the domain 
of natural history respecting the sounds emitted 
by fishes, does not perhaps fully satisfy the 
cravings of the student of natural history, for 
the reason that such evidence is both difficult 
to obtain, and, as the foregoing remarks have 
shown, also presents puzzling points for deter- 
mination in the matter of the causes of the sounds. 
Dr Dufossé, who has made the production of 
— fishes a special study, says that whilst 
man. es produce sounds, there is great variet 
in the manner in which the noises are evolved. 
Thus the movements or friction of the pharyngeal 
bones, and the vibration of the muscles of the 
swimming-bladder, which acts as a sounding- 
board, are two common methods of sound-produc- 
tion in fishes. We know that one of the Gurnards 
Sees produces loud sounds, ranging, as Mr 

in remarks, nearly over an octave, by means 
of the intrinsic muscles of the swimming-bladder. 
More curious, however, is the case of fishes belong- 
ing to the genus ———. Here, the male fishes 
alone are provided with a 
consisting of bones and muscles developed in 
relation to: the swimming-bladder. In the Um- 
brinas (‘Corvo’ of the Italians, ‘Umbrine’ or 
‘Ombre’ of the French), the drumming sounds 
are produced apparently also through the medium 
of the swimming-bladder. These fishes have been 
heard at a depth of twenty fathoms. The Rochelle 
fishermen say that the noise is produced by the 
males They also allege that these fishes 


during the <.-e. season. Even with all this, 
however, much remains to be explained regarding 
these curious submarine sounds heard im various 
localities and at various times. 


SAVED BY BULLOCKS. 
A SOUTH-AFRICAN EXPERIENCE, 


THE incident here narrated took place while the 
author was residing on the farm of a hospitable 
Dutchman, who for some years had conducted a 
food, safe, and profitable business in Cape-Town. 

ut as being cooped up all day in a dusty office 
was not in accordance with his views of freedom, 
he left it, to turn his hand to the more simple, 
if not more profitable career of a farmer, in which 
he could ra his love of freedom. 

The way in which I became acquainted with 
Pietermann was this. For some months I had 
been down with fever, contracted under the com- | 
bined effects of exposure to a tropical sun, and | 
the irregular mode of life which I had for some | 
time been accustomed to. As soon as the doctor | 
pronounced me strong enough to walk, he gave | 
me marching orders to remove to a more congenial | 
district. So away I went toa village some hun- 
dred and .fifty miles distant, where the fresh air 
and strength of body which I so urgently required 
were to be had. On arriving at the village, I put | 
up at the only hotel in the place, and it was here | 
I made the acquaintance of Mynheer the Dutch- | 
man. One evening, while sitting outside under | 
the veranda of the hotel, Pietermann drove up | 
to have his ‘liquor, and attracted no doubt by | 
my thin, pale, worn-out looks, asked me how [| 
was in health. We soon fell into an affable | 
chat, as I found him a man of very intercst- | 
ing experiences. Dutchmen are a kind, good- | 
natured, and polite people, ready at any time | 
to give a helping hand to any worn-out and | 
dejected foreigner. In the course of half an | 
hour, therefore, I gradually unfolded to him | 
my plans; and immediately, with that hos. | 

itality so general to the South African Boer, | 

e invited me down to his farm, distant some | 
thirteen miles. I hesitated, but told him I would | 
give him my answer in a couple of days. The | 
time came, and I decided to accept his offer with | 
many thanks. He having come up to the village | 
with produce, I saw him, and gave him my | 
answer; and in the afternoon, we commenced | 
our journey to the farm. 

When we were fairly en route, I began, with an | 

lishman’s inquisitiveness, to ask about sport. | 
‘What game is there to be had on the farm?’ 

‘Ah!’ said he, turning round with a merry | 
twinkle in his eye. ‘Sport; well, no doubt | 
I shall be able to find enough for you.’ | 

I inwardly rejoiced at this; but my joy was 
suddenly cut short. 

‘O yes; there are any amount of rats, and 
I shall be glad if you would clear them out.’ | 

Rats ! Was I going to a Dutchman’s farm to | 
shoot rats? ‘But surely,’ said I, ‘you have some- | 
thing worthy of the name of game?’ | 

Yes: no doubt we have,’ he replied; and after | 
bantering me a little, he said I should be able to | 
gratify my desire for sport. ‘There are jackals | 
in the mountain, springboks on the flats, bush- | 
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bucks in the bush, and perhaps a stray tiger or 
two [the Cape logent) Besides these, you will 
have plenty of birds to go at.’ 

So 1 found that, after all, I should not be so 
badly off as at first appeared. 

By this time we had reached the farm, where 
we were welcomed by the wife and a whole troop 
of daughters. Before I had been there many 
days, I was wearied of the daily routine of the 
house, which was extremely monotonous ; and I 
welcomed the day when I should be strong 
enough to take my rifle and saunter away in 
search of game. 

One morning, however, my host informed me 
that he had all but bought three hundred sheep, 
and intended the next day to go and complete 
the purchase at a farm about thirty miles —_ 
He asked me to accompany him ; which I readily 
promised to do, as I knew that I should be able 
to get a glimpse of Nature in her loveliest garb, 
and perhaps a stray shot or two at some animal. 
All that day, we were preparing for the proposed 
journey ; for we had various mysterious articles, 
which were indispensable on such an expedition, 
to take with us. 

Next morning at four o’clock, I was roused by 
a friendly shake, and told to dress as quickly as 
possible. I made a hasty toilet, and hurried out 
to the stoeyvp—a raised platform in front of the 
located teak my seat in the cart, in which 
were inspanned or harnessed two horses. These 
carts are something similar to our own, but very 


| much lighter, and made without springs, hence 


| ninety-five degrees in the shade. 
| by the help of a dozen Hottentots, was done, and 
after partaking of refreshment, “a four P.M., 


one can imagine the terrible jolting a person 
receives when riding in such a vehicle, without 
cushions, over hard stony ground, at full gallop, 
fora Dutchman never thinks of letting his horse 
walk. For discomfort, let me have the genuine 


cart. 

fter innumerable hand-shakes and ‘ qua-mor- 
rows’—for this constitutes a never-failing portion 
of the proceedings when going away, be it but 
for a few hours—we started off, and before break- 
fast-time were halfway towards our destination. 
After staying a short time at a village on the way, 
we reached the place where Pietermann had pur- 
chased the sheep, nothing of any consequence hap- 
pening beyond our seeing a few monkeys and an 
eagle, the latter, however, beyond range. Before 
we had been at the farm ten minutes, all was 
bustle ; the sheep had to be counted, then caught, 
marked with the monogram of the buyer—no easy 
work under a sun which marked pretty near 
However, this, 


turned our horses homeward, ith the object 
of showing me some wonders of which my host 
had spoken in the morning, we agreed to return 
home by a nearer though more dangerous 
Toute. 

About six p.m. we reached a small hamlet, and 
here we must outspan. As is usual in eve 
Village, there was an hotel, and this we en . 
Up to this time, I had thought Pietermann was a 
moderate drinker, but very soon I was undeceived. 
Glass after omg of Cape smoke or brandy did he 
toss down his throat, till he soon became very 
much affected by it. It was now close upon eight 
o'clock, and we had a dangerous route to traverse 
ere we reached home, and there was every appear- 


ance of a storm. When, therefore, he insisted 
on starting for home, I tried to persuade him to 
remain night. But, no; the more I pressed, 
the more determined he was to proceed. After 
several fruitless efforts, we i ed the horses 
and brought them round to the hotel door. The 
landlord—an Englishman—came to me and said: 
‘I don’t like the idea of your going home with 
Pietermann round the “ Nek.” Wilt you stay all 
night?’ ‘No, I said. ‘If Pietermann will persist 
in going, I will go with him.’ 

e returned me no answer till I was seated in 
the cart; then he whispered and said I should 
have to be very careful, as there were several 
places which were exceedingly dangerous, but one 
especially, called ‘Slagters Nek,’ so named on 
account of a dreadful slaughter of troops b 
natives, years before. For two hundred yards, 
was told, this road runs parallel with a precipice, 
then there is a sharp bend, at which I would have 
to be careful, or we might go over. ‘But keep the 
horses well in hand,’ said my adviser, ‘and you 
will be all right.’ 

Pleasant advice to one who had never travelled 
the road before, and with two strong vicious 
animals, and an inexperienced driver like myself. 
But I put a bold face upon matters, and said I 
should get through all right. The horses were, 
strange to say, extraordinarily frisky. Whether 
it was that they had had too much corn and too 
little work, or that they knew they had a strange 
driver, I do not know ; but true it was, they were 
like two horses which had never been in harness 
before. Into the cart tumbled the Dutchman, 
with the help of the bystanders, and off we started 
like a dain, with a caution from all pre- 
sent. 

Many had been the comments upon the Eng- 
lishman bold enough to drive old Pietermann’s 
horses ; and from what I could gather from their 
conversation—carried on in Dutch, yet partly 
understood by me—none of them much envied 
me the drive through B—— Kloop and round the 
‘Nek.’ But on we went till the entrance of the 
‘Poort’ was gained. Here nature had been very 
busy, making it a complete network of fortresses, 
and had so hemmed in the inhabitants, that it 
was no light task to get out. In seeking to reach 
the other side of the mountains, instead of going 
in a straight line, they were compelled to go along 
the base of one hill, then round a bend, back again, 
and so for miles ere they reached their destination. 
For three miles through the ‘ Poort, it was com- 
paratively easy to travel; but the remaining ten 
was a regular series of chasms, boulders, and river- 
beds, making it unsafe for one unacquainted with 
the road to travel. In some places you would 
have a plateau to cross; at another, as if to vary the 
monotony, there would be a huge yawning chasm 
to pass ; and, to crown all, a road at the utmost 
extent sixteen feet wide. 

In passing these chasms, travellers had to be 
very careful, or an unlucky move would pre- 
cipitate them over the brink. Every few yards, 
there were huge rocks, some of which had been 
dislodged from the mountain side by the rain, 
and thence rolled into the road. Those in the 
river-beds had been brought down by the fearful 
velocity of a tropical storm ; and these are rarely, 
if ever removed, as the Dutchman thinks it too 
much labour, though he may pass and repass a 
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dozen times a week. These stones present very 
serious obstacles to the passage of any light 
vehicle. About half-way through this ‘Poort’ 
was the dreaded ‘Slagters Nek ;’ and in turning 
the sharp bend, care had to be exercised to 
avoid finding a lodgment in the chasm, which 
was three hundred feet in sheer descent below. 

We had now reached the entrance of the ‘Poort,’ 
and were trotting leisurely along, the horses having 
calmed down somewhat. I had thus far managed 
to avoid serious contact with rocks and boulders, 
and as I journeyed over the first three miles, with 
the moon shining brightly, for the storm had 

d away, more light-spirited than I 

id at the outset. The stupid Dutchman in the 
cart with me was now sound asleep. No jolting 
had awakened him, so securely was he wrapped 
in slumber. But the beauty of the scene made 
me forget all this. On each side were to be seen 
the silent mountains ; before me, far away, was a 
flowing stream, glistening white in the moonlight ; 
while now and then might be heard the sharp 
bark of the jackal or the sudden chatter of birds. 
I was now about a mile from the ‘Nek, and I 
drew up the horses that I might drink in the 
scene more vividly. Standing - in the cart, I 
gazed around me, in order to fill myself, as it 
were, with the beauty and grandeur of the scene, 
when I was suddenly startled by a loud growl, 
quickly followed by a second, louder still. It was 
a Cape leopard. I felt my hair rise. To seize 
my rifle and discharge it was my first thought ; 
but it was underneath my friend at the bottom 
of the cart. Ere I had time to seize it, I was 
jerked into my seat. The horses were galloping, 
wild with fear and excitement, straight for the 
‘Nek.’ I seized hold of the reins, which had 
been dragged from my grasp, and pulled with all 
the energy of a man in despair. But I might 
as well have sat still; for all my pulling was 
without effect. On they dashed over rocks and 
boulders, impelled by their wild fear; while I 
was expecting every moment to be hurled into 
the chasm below. I made another effort ; but 
it was equally fruitless. I was in imminent 
danger of being jerked off my seat, and had 
now to use all my strength to ite my hold of 
the cart. Still on a and no help for 
it. I grew deathly calm, waiting for the doom 
which seemed so near. We tore on at racehorse 
ed, nearer, nearer. Now the dark wall of the 
‘Nek’ was distinctly to be seen looming before 


us. 

‘Help!’ I shouted, more in agony than with 
the idea of any one hearing me; yet one heard, 
though I knew it not. ‘Help!’ again I cried. 

I not think of it. On,on! I closed my 
eyes. There was a sudden jerk; I felt myself 
pitched headlong out of the cart, and—I knew 
no more. 

Saved! But how? On the opposite side of 
the ‘ Nek,’ was toiling up the rather steep ascent, 
a Dutchman with his bullocks and wagon, return- 
ing from a far-off village, where he had been 
to sell his produce; and as he lay half asleep, 
he was suddenly aroused by the ery of ‘Help!’ 
At once the thought flashed through his mind 
that some one was in danger at the ‘Nek.’ 
He was but a few hundred yards away, so the 
usually unwieldy, slow, and phlegmatic Dutchman 


commenced belabouring the poor oxen till they 
started on a run, passed the bend, when he at once 

saw my peril. No time was to be lost, so he | 
drew up the oxen across the path, and was in | 
time to receive the full force of the collision. | 

Yes; I was safe. Could I believe it? I had | 
been for a few minutes unconscious; but the | 
kindly Dutchman’s flask had revived me, and 
here I was. My first thought was for my com- 
anion; and, strange to say, there he was still 
ying at the bottom of the cart, quite uncon- 
scious of the risks he had run. The horses 
were not, beyond a few scratches and bruises, 
any the worse for their race. 

After this, we journeyed slowly home, for the 
horses were now thoroughly cowed ; and when 
we reached the farm, we were received with 
open arms, as the family were frantic with 
fear, knowing not what had become of us. 
When I related how narrow had been our 
escape, there were abundant expressions of grati- 
tude. I have travelled since then in various 

rts of the world, and have gone through perils 

y land and sea, but never shall I forget my 
terrible ride with Pietermann and our being 
saved by bullocks, 


SONGLESS. 


Sweet little maid, whose golden-rippled head 
Between me and my grief its beauty rears, 

With quick demand for song—all singing’s dead ; 
My heart is sad ; mine eyes are dimmed with tears, 


Oh, ask me not for songs! I cannot sing ; 

My ill-tuned notes would do sweet music wrong ; 
I have no smile to greet the laughing spring, 

No voice to join in sammer’s tide of song. 


More from October's dying glory takes 
My heart its hymn; and fuller sympathy 
Finds with the Autumn hurricane that makes 
The forest one convulsive agony. 


Or, when the last brown leaves in Winter fall, 
While all the world in grim frost-fetters lies, 

I envy them the snowflake’s gentle pall, 
That hides their sorrows from the frowning skies. 


Methinks it would be sweet like them to rest— 
O’er Life’s mad scene to pull the curtain down ; 

Rest, where no weary dream will pierce the breast, 
Of perished love or unfulfilled renown : 


No weariness of patient work uncrowned 
By its reward ; no early hopes destroyed ; 
No vain desires, nor thing desired and found 
Void of enjoyment when at last enjoyed. 


Perchance when mist of intervening years 
Softens the Past—as oft at close of day 

The far grim range all beautiful appears, 
Kissed into brightness by the sunset ray— 


When the sharp pang of bitter memories born, 
Has lost its sting, and this my present pain 
Shows like some ill dream in the light of morn, 
I’ll sing thee o’er the olden songs again. 
R. W. Bono. 
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jumped from the wagon, seized the whip, and 
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